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The entire portion of the western hemisphere lying south of 
the United States, with a few small exceptions, is known as Latin 
America. This vast territory—9,000,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately three times the area of the United States—was at one time 
owned by Spain and Portugal, countries whose romance tongues 
are descendants of Latin. The dominant classes are mainly of 


Spanish and Portuguese descent, and the people still speak those 
tongues." 


IMPORTANCE OF Latin AMERICA FROM THE TRADER’S VIEWPOINT 


The great manufacturing nations of the world look to the less 
industrial countries for markets for their goods. The dense 
populations of China and India make these countries most desir- 
able; but of the lesser developed regions that of Latin America 


does most business in this respect, as the following table (for 
1913) shows: 

China imported $427,990,000 saevinate to $ 1.30 per person 
India - 594,490,000 ‘ ~~ T= * ™ 
Japan ™ 363,620,000 ” ‘740 * ” 
Egypt ” 137,737,000 - ‘© 12.40 * - 
Latin America "7 1,326,639,784 - “ Ba * - 


It is of utmost importance to the American merchant, to remem- 
ber that, while other markets are thousands of miles away, Latin 








1 Haiti, once owned by France, is French- speaking. Negroes form the bulk of the 


population but there is also a large mulatto element, descendant from the former French 
settlers. 
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America—at least the northern section—lies at the very door of 
the United States. 

This great market was one of the prizes for which the European 
nations were struggling before the war. England and France 
had built up trade with Latin America long ago. Germany came 
next and by her efficient methods soon began to grow—mainly at 
the expense of France. The United States was the last of the 
great nations to realize the importance of this market, but our 
progress has been rapid. In 1913, one year before the war, the 
United States jumped to the first place, the United Kingdom and 
Germany closely following. 

In 1915 we find the trade of Latin America profoundly changed. 
With Germany practically eliminated from the market, and Eng- 
land and France both preoccupied, the Latin. American countries 
turned to the United States and Spain to supply their needs. 

The following table shows significantly enough the distribution 
of Latin American trade in three-year periods before and during» 
the war :? 


1911-—1912-1913 1915-1916-1917 
United States $2,361,088,613 $4,203,192,961 
United Kingdom 1,839,556,224 1,701,816,879 
Germany 1,165,2558,555 j= =  —§ ..ceece 
France 674,914,165 566,403,416 


Now that European competition is being released, the American 
business man is asking if this increase can be maintained; he is 
new at the export game while the foreign merchant is experienced, 
and it behooves him to see where his difficulties and his advan- 
tages lie. 


Difficulties that the American Merchant Encounters in Latin America 


Most of the people of Latin America are Indians. The small 
white element is mainly of Spanish or Portuguese descent, and 
many of these have negro or Indian blood in their veins. In 





2 Latin pore Foreign Trade in  1917—General Guree, Bull. he one, Union, 
vol. 48, 1919, pp. 40-49. Since the above was written estimates for 1918 have come to 
hand (Bull. Pan-Amer. Union, vol. 49, 1919, pp. 543-554). The share of the United 
States in both the import (77%) and export (79%) trade of the northern group of 
republics has been increased. It has diminished in the case of the southern group— 
the share of the United States in the import trade of these countries being 39% 
against 44% in 1917 and in the export trade 35% against 42% in 1917. 
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Latin America negroes or Indians who have just a trace of white 
blood in their veins are commonly classed as ‘‘white.’? The mix- 
ture of negro, Indian, and Latin blood has left a marked effect 
upon the people. Indeed, some writers think that a new race is 
developing in Latin America. In recent years Italians, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Asiatics, especially Japanese, have contributed to 
the race mixture. It is commonly believed that ‘‘when peoples 
come in contact they begin by an exchange of their faults’’; and 
it is true that the Latin American has some qualities with which 
the American business man will find it very difficult to deal. The 
people are inclined to be impetuous, proud, romantic, and some- 
what indolent in regard to routine work. It is true that they 
admire the United States as a big nation doing ‘‘big’’ business 
and they expect, therefore, to be treated and handled in a big 
way. But the Latin Americans have many excellent character- 
istics as well. Each racial element has contributed something to 
make the people well adapted to their hand. The Indians and 
negroes have contributed the physical basis while the Latin ele- 
ment has contributed the brilliancy and genius. 

It must also be borne in mind that the racial and social condi- 
tions are very different in different sections of Latin America. 
For example, while the population of Bolivia is half Indian and 
a quarter mestizo, that of Argentina and Uruguay is almost 
entirely white. 


UNSETTLED ConpITIONS IN Latin AMERICA 


Various political circumstances also tend to put difficulties in 
the way of our trade with Latin America.* Following the example 
of the United States the colonial provinces of Latin America 
fought for and obtained their independence, but unlike the United 
States they had no tradition or experience in self-government. 
Little wonder that they have obtained a reputation for instability. 

In recent years the revolutions in the Latin American countries 
have somewhat subsided and the larger states, especially, have 
settled down to the earnest business of developing their country. 
However, conditions are far from certain. The United States 





3A good summary is given in the chapter ‘‘ National Development’’ in Shepherd’s 
‘*Latin America.’’ 
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troops are at present keeping order in Santo Domingo and Haiti; 
a few years ago they were similarly occupied in Nicaragua and 
more recently in Mexico. 


Tue Errect or Bounpary DiIsPputTEes 


From colonial times comes another unfortunate legacy tending 
to international trouble in Latin America—the poorly defined and 
no less poorly marked boundaries of the ancient Spanish prov- 
inces. The most remarkable dispute resulted in a war between 
Chile on the one hand and Bolivia and Peru on the other (1879- 
1882) in which Chile followed the German theory of conquest and 
acquired the valuable nitrate territories of Antofagasta and 
Tarapaca from her conquered northern neighbors. The boundary 
dispute between Bolivia and Chile was settled in favor of Chile 
in 1904, but the line between Chile and Peru is not definitely fixed 
and large garrisons of soldiers are held at Arica and Taena which 
formerly belonged to Peru and whose fate is still unsettled. 
According to her treaty obligations, Chile was to put the question 
up to the people living in this district as to which country they 
would prefer to belong to, but the plebiscite has never been held. 
Naturally the relations between people of Bolivia and Peru and 
those of Chile are not cordial, and an unwise American merchant 
can easily give unwitting offense to his Bolivian customer by 
sending his goods by way of Chile instead of by Mollendo in Peru. 

Of late years the Latin American countries have manifested 
their progress by submitting their boundary disputes—of which 
many remain—to commissions for arbitration. The boundary of 
Chile and Argentina was settled by arbitration in 1902. 


. THe Monror Doctrine 


Relations between the United States and the Latin American 
countries have been largely affected by the Monroe Doctrine. 
While the doctrine has undoubtedly helped to prevent European 
aggression it has led, especially of late, to no little friction. The 
doctrine is variously interpreted. The countries south of the 
Amazon, more particularly Argentina, Brazil, and Chile (the A. 
B. C.) have become really important nations. They are now in 
possession of large and prosperous territories, of efficient armies 
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and powerful modern navies and they are inclined to féel slighted 
that Unele Sam should regard himself as their protector and 
liberator. The more unsettled countries north of the Amazon 
put a different interpretation upon the doctrine, tending to inter- 
pret it as a weapon of conquest. They have watched with growing 
fear the extension of American territory to Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, Porto Rico, Panama, and the Virgin Islands. The Panama 
incident in particular created an unpleasant situation. 


PuysicaL AND Kconomic Drrricuuties in Latin AMERICAN TRADE 
EXPANSION 

The land mass of Latin America extends from about 31° N. to 
5D° S$. The southern tip lies as far away from the equator as 
Hudson Bay. But the greatest width of Latin America lies only 
390 miles south of the equator. From this point the continent 
rapidly tapers to the north and south so that fully 75 per cent of 
the entire area lies within the tropics. Here the distribution of 
population is mainly controlled by elevation. From Mexico to 
Bolivia the high inter-montane basins and plateaus accommodate 
the bulk of the population. The main body of the Brazilian popu- 
lation is also to be found inhabiting the eastern fringe of the salu- 
brious plateau. On the coast one commonly finds a characteristic 
twin-city arrangement, consisting in a lowland business city con- 
nected, usually by rail, with a highland residence city. 


THe Errecr or TrRANsportTATION DIFFICULTIES 

It is difficult for American business men to understand why it is 
so hard to reach the interior trade. The fact is no Latin Am- 
erican country has the railroad facilities of Europe or the United 
States. Except in Mexico, Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, and south- 
ern Brazil there are no comprehensive trunk-line systems. Most 
railroads are composed of isolated and seattered lines, of every 
variety of gage, either extending inland a short way from the 
seaboard towns or serving as portages about waterfalls.’ 

The plains countries of South America are unusually well sup- 
plied with deep and navigable rivers which with the aid of rail- 
roads can be made to serve as highways far into the interior. 


*See W. S. Barclay: The Geography of South American Railways, Geogr. Journ. 
Vol. 49, 1917, pp. 161-201, 241-282. 
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The Orinoco supplies over 11,000 miles of navigable waterway 
as yet little used. Foremost, however, among the waterways of 
the world stands the Amazon. Its drainage basin comprises an 
area of over 4,500,000 square miles 





larger than the entire con- 
tinent of Europe and half again as large as the United States. 
Ocean vessels can reach Iquitos in Peru, a distance about as far 
as from New York to Denver. Northern Bolivia has been opened 
to international commerce by the building of the Madeira-Mamoré 
railroad which flanks the falls in the Madeira River. The Andes 
lie to the west of this basin and are such an effective barrier that 
the usual route of travel between Iquitos and Lima, 650 miles as 
the crow flies, is by the roundabout way of the Amazon and the 
Panama Canal. The Magdalena River serves as a highway to 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia, but eight transshipments are 
necessary before the goods finally reaches its destination. In- 
surance rates, accordingly, are quite often more than 10% higher 
on goods destined for interior points than for the sea-ports. 

Of all the flowing roads that of the La Plata is of the greatest 
value. This magnificant system flows through the most populous 
portion of Latin America and furnishes an easy outlet for western 
Brazil, eastern Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. Large 
ocean steamers reach Rosario, the Chicago of Argentina, with 
ease. Together the Amazon and La Plata systems drain more 
than half of South America and form more than half of the navig- 
able waterways of Latin America. However, the fact that the 
mouths of these streams are controlled by countries other than 
those to whom they would be of the greatest value, hampers their 
usefulness. 

With the rivers and railways offering fair but incomplete trans- 
portation service, the skillful merchant who seeks to tap the lucra- 
tive trade of the interior must depend mainly upor mules, oxearts, 
llamas, and even human porters. The cost is extremely high, and 
the dangers of loss are considerable. Goods must be shipped in 
bundles of less than one hundred pounds; heavy machinery must 
be sent in parts; and often a mechanic must be sent along to 
reassemble the parts. 

The larger seaports of Latin America are situated upon ex- 
cellent harbors and have good facilities for handling ocean freight 
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rapidly, carefully, and efficiently. The vast majority of the smaller 
seaboard towns are not so well equipped. As a rule the port is 
an open roadstead and the goods must be brought ashore by means 
of lighters. This is the case with the nitrate ports of Antofagasta 


and Iquique where shipping is apt to be suspended by days of heavy 
surf. : 


European ‘‘Couontres’’ in Latin AMERICA 


The large influx of European immigrants to Latin America 
is bound to have considerable influence upon trade. Italians and 
Spaniards are in the majority, but the most systematic of coloniz- 
ing projects has been undertaken by the Germans. The temperate 
portions of southern Brazil and Chile are dotted with German 
villages, in which the majority of the people are Germans and the 
German language is spoken. Such conditions are calculated to 
develop strong prejudices in favor of German goods. 


Tue Errects or A MercHant MARINE AND ForREIGN INVESTMENT 


Kuropean countries with their extensive merchant marines 
enjoyed an unusual advantage in Latin American trade prior to the 
war. Indeed, in the absence of direct steamship lines, especially 
to the more prosperous countries of temperate Latin America, 
it was not unusual for mail and passengers to be compelled to go 
to England in order to reach Buenos Aires. American merchants 
look to the shipping built during the great world war for relief 
from this disadvantageous condition. 

The real impetus to progress has been given to Latin America 
by foreigners. The great amount of trade of Mexico and Cuba 
with the United States is mainly the result of the efforts of Am- 
erican investors who have gone to those countries and built rail- 
roads, dug mines, and drilled wells. Aside from these two coun- 
tries and Panama, little American capital has been invested in 
Latin America. English capitalists have always had faith in the 
Latin republics, and their tremendous investments in this region 
have produced a ‘‘wake’’ which is filled by British trade. France 


and Germany have also invested quite heavily in Latin American 
enterprises. 
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Factors Aiding in Latin American Trade Expansion 


Let us now see what influenees are at work to favor American 
trade. 


THe Mreecr ovr tHe PANAMA Cana 

Perhaps the foremost influence is the Panama Canal. This is 
exerted in two ways. In the first place it has given the outlet 
ports of the eastern part of our country a short all-water route 
to the Pacific slope of Latin America. Similar advantages are 
brought about between Pacifie ports of the United States and the 
Atlantic seaboard of Latin America. The eanal has also brought 
the ports of the Pacific slope of Latin America much closer to 
Kurope, but the relative advantage is decidedly in favor of New 
York and other American ports. Prior to the opening of the 
vanal New York was but 367 miles nearer to Valparaiso than 
Liverpool, but after the opening of the canal this advantage was 
increased to 2,574 miles (eight days travel). The greatest ad- 
vantage is enjoyed by ports on the Pacific slope that do not have 
easy transcontinental access to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The second great influence of the canal lies in the successful 
completion of such a stupendous enterprise. The efforts of the 
United States to produce a healthful region in the tropies, and to 
split a mountain asunder, have made a great impression upon the 
Latin American peoples, who have thus become practically ae- 
quainted with our resources. 


OrHeR AMERICAN ENTERPRISES 

The names of many Americans occupy important places in the 
industrial history of Latin America. It was an American, Henry 
H. Aspinwall, that gave Latin America, in 1850, her first trans- 
continental line in the form of the Panama Railroad, the precursor 
of the present canal. Other Americans, William Wheelwright, 
Henry Meiggs, George EK. Church, and William R. Grace, have left 
their names indelibly engraved on the maritime and railroading 
history of South America. 

The projected Pan American Railway stands as a climax to 
their achievements. This gigantic scheme is to furnish direct rail 
communication between the metropolis of the northern hemisphere 
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and that of the southern. The route will pass through twelve of 
the twenty Latin American republics and will use much of the 
mileage already built. The great stretch from New York to 
Salvador is already complete, while a similar stretch from Buenos 
Aires to Peru will be completed shortly. The remaining portion 
of the route through the Andes of Peru, Keuador, and Colombia, 
and the jungles of Central America appears as isolated lengths 
yet to be joined. From this trunk line it will be possible to have 
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rail connection with the seventeen continental republics. Railway 
connection with Cuba is already achieved by the completion of the 
Florida-Key West viaduct. When the Pan American Railroad is 
completed it will be possible to travel by rail from Edmonton in 
Canada to Bahia Blanea in Argentina, one-fourth the distance 
around the globe. 


American Markets ror Latin American Propucts 
We cannot expect the Latin-American countries to buy our 
goods if we do not provide for reciprocity of trade. American 
markets must be developed for Latin-American produce.’ 
5Ox this phase see George B. Roorbach, Problems in the Development of United 


States—South American Trade, Reprint from Univ. of Pennsylvania Public Lectures, 
1916-1917, 
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Foop Propucts 
The products of Latin America may be divided into three great 
classes, food, industrial raw materials, and minerals. The prod- 
ucts of the soil of temperate Latin America—Argentina, Chile, 
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Fic. 2—Map showing distribution of the principal commercial food products of Latin America. 
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and Uruguay—are very similar to those of the United States. 
The great war has accentuated the demand for wheat, and accord- 
ingly we find this portion of Latin America contributing its share, 
wheat being the leading export product of Argentina. Most of 
it goes to Europe: our own country, which is the leading wheat- 
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raising country in the world, offers little opportunity as yet for 
the sale of Argentine wheat. 


Maize is the most important cereal in the Americas. It is to 
be found growing in every country where there is sufficient warmth 
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Fie. 3—Map showing distribution of the principal raw materials of Latin America. 


and rainfall during the growing seasons. In spite of the fact 
that it grows in every Latin-American state, Argentina and Mexico 
alone are able to export the product. Considered from the stand- 
point of bulk, maize is Argentina’s leading export. In the year 
1915 she shipped more than 4,250,000 tons of maize to 2,500,000 
tons of wheat. 
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The meat products form the leading export for Uruguay. 
They rank sixth for Chile and third for Argentina. In round 
numbers Uruguay exported $33,000,000; Argentina $90,000,000, and 
Chile $2,500,000 of fresh meats and meat products. With the 
continued increase of meat consumption in the United States, our 
country is becoming a market for Latin American meat and meat 
products. War conditions stimulated a considerable import from 
Latin America. Under normal conditions, however, hides and 
skins are the only temperate-zone products from Latin America of 
which the United States takes an important share. It is other- 
wise with the tropical products. 

Almost 95 per cent of the billion and a half pounds of coffee 
that the world annually produces comes from Latin America. 
Brazil is the leading producer, contributing about 72 per cent of 
world’s supply. This product stands second in value of our Latin- 
American imports and is the leading export in seven out of the 
twenty republics. Of the Brazilian exports 60 per cent came to 
the United States in 1917. 

The world’s production of cane sugar amounted to 7,250,000 
tons in 1915, Latin America producing about 45 per cent of this. 
Cuba is the greatest producer, the output amounting to 34 per 
cent of the world’s supply, and almost the entire crop goes to the 
United States. Besides this, more than half of the Santo Domingan 
crop came to our country, as well as a third of the Brazilian and 
Peruvian exports. The United States stands foremost in the con- 
sumption of sugar and provides a lucrative market for the most 
valuable food product of tropical Latin America. Indeed, sugar 
is the leading import of the United States from Latin America. 

Cacao, the foundation of chocolate and cocoa, is being con- 
sumed by the people of the United States in increasing amounts. 
Our chief source of supply (in 1915) was Santo Domingo in spite 
of the fact that EKeuador has the reputation of being the world’s 
greatest producer. About two-thirds of the Brazilian product and 
three-fourths of the production of Ecuador were taken by the 
United States. 

The United States is developing rapidly as a market for Latin- 
American tropical fruits. Bananas rank first as an article of 
export for three of the Central-American states. Coconuts come 
mainly from Honduras and Panama, pineapples from Cuba. 
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INDUSTRIAL Raw MATERIALS 


The second class of imports may be regarded as industrial raw 
materials, including hides, wool, cotton, rubber, ete. Our Latin- 
American imports of this class amounted to $124,500,000 in 1915. 
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Fic. 4—Map showing distribution of the principal minerals of Latin America. 














The leading articles are green and tanned hides and skins, amount- 
ing to $47,500,000, most of which came from Argentina. The 
United States takes about 60 per cent of the Brazilian exports of 
rubber, which amounted to over $25,500,000 in 1915. Mexico and 
Peru send a considerable amount of rubber also; that from Mexico 
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being mainly guayule rubber. The henequen fiber is one of the 
most valuable products of Mexico. It is grown mainly in the 
Yucatan region, and almost the entire crop is sold to the United 
States, where it is used for binder twine. 


MinerAL Propucts 

Mineral products constitute a third class of imports from 
Latin America. Copper leads and is mainly contributed by Chile 
and Peru. Chile has a world monopoly of nitrate salts, and the 
United States is her leading customer. In 1915, 19,910,940 metric 
quintals (45 kg.) were exported by Chile, 29 per cent going to the 
United Kingdom while 48 per cent found a market in the United 
States. Platinum is of special interest. Colombia ranks second 
only to Russia in its production. In 1916, 24,774 ounces (troy) 
were sent to this country from Colombia, valued at $1,667,805. 

The interdependence of the United States and Latin America 
is shown by the fact that 51 per cent of the imports in 1915 came 
from the United States and we in turn offered a market for 45 
per cent of the products of our southern neighbors. Indeed, our 
country was the leading importer for fifteen of the twenty re- 
publics. 
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The South American. South American Publishing Company, New York. 

Pan-American Magazine. New York. 

The Americas. National City Bank, New York. 


Examples of Magazine Articles Suitable for Report and Discussion: 
The Development of The Tropics, The Americas, Vol. 4, 1918, No. 9, p. 24. 
The Strategic Importance of The World’s Coaling Stations, The Americas, 
Vol. 4, 1918, No. 5, p. 7. 
A Brazilian Iron and Steel Industry, The Americas, Vol. 4, 1918, No. 7, p. 31. 
Fruit Growing in Brazil, The Americas, Vol. 5, 1918, No. 1, p. 31. 
Curacao, The Hong Kong of The Caribbean, The Americas, Vol. 5, 1919, No. 4, 
p. 9. 
Trade Routes Over Land and Sea, The Americas, Vol. 5, 1919, No. 7, p. 22. 
Cable and Wireless Communication With Latin America, Review of Reviews, 
July, 1918. 
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SPITSBERGEN AND THE RISE OF THE ARCTIC 


Geographically speaking one of man’s most striking charac- 
teristics is his mobility. The common definitions of geography 
scarcely recognize this sufficiently. We speak of man’s relation to 
place and admit that this is a changing relation but do we give 
sufficient attention to the great contributory cause, human mobil- 
ity? It is the movements of peoples with their goods and their 
ideas that have changed the face of the earth. The primitive re- 
gions of today are those where movement has been most restricted. 
The primitive, however, is being more and more rapidly modified. 

To our third or fourth grade children we tell of the primitive 
folks of the Congo Basin, illustrating the simple and direct response 
between man and place. But our seventh or eighth grade pupils 
may be expected to know something of the transforming factors 
that have come into the life of these people, of the part they are 
playing in the reconstruction of Belgium through their work on 
the rubber and cacao plantations, in the copper mines and the sev- 
eral other growing enterprises. To the young child the story of 
life among the Eskimos has all the appeal of a fairy tale, while to 
his older brother the romance of Arctic exploration is equally en- 
thralling. 


Arctic Regions or THE NEw Wor.ip 
But the place of the Arctic is not confined to the schoolroom or 


the study or to the entertainment of our leisure moments. It is 
very decidedly entering into our bread-and-butter existence, as 
witness this extract from a report on trade in the Arctic regions 
of our continent (Commerce Reports, Dec. 8, 1919, p. 1365) : 

There are now four large trading concerns in the Mackenzie field, each 
with from 12 to 30 posts, and besides these many independent traders are 
doing business in a small way. The ramifications of this northern business 
have been extended from a few outposts just beyond Edmonton to a net- 
work of wilderness trading posts all over the ‘‘top’’ country, as far north 
as the delta of the Mackenzie. Fur forms the basis of all this business. 
With the present demand for fine furs, the cultivation of commercial rela- 
tions with the Canadian north is found to be highly profitable, and it looks 
at present as though a larger production of raw material will come from 
the sub-Arctie next year than ever before. 
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Arctic REGIONS oF THE OLD WorLD 


Commercial relations are also being established on the northern 
shores of the Old World. In certain respects the development of 
western Siberia resembles that of western Canada though as yet 
the transportation facilities of the former are inferior. The Trans- 
Siberian railroad is vastly important of course, but the area that 
can be served by a single line of communication is restricted. The 
natural highways of the rivers supplement the railroad but they 
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Fic. 1—Map showing the Spitsbergen Archipelago and Bear Island in relation to northern Europe. 


Note how the warm drift from the Gulf stream pushes northward the limit of pack ice, here shown for the 
month of August. 


flow to seas ice blocked during the greater part of the year and it 
is only lately that an effort has been made to utilize Siberia’s ‘‘ back 
-door.’’ Recent attempts, however, have proved the possibility of 
navigating the Kara Sea during the late summer and so reaching 
the mouths of the Ob and Yenisei (see map above). Last year two 
ships, British and Scandinavian, made successful voyages in spite 
of the ice-encumbered condition of the sea. Their objective was 
the Ob, where a fleet of tugs from Omsk, 2000 miles up the river, 
met them with cargoes of butter, flax, wool, hemp, linseed, hides, 
and furs to exchange against the manufactured goods from the 
west. (London Times, Trade Supplement, Oct. 18, 1919, p. 107, 


and Commerec Reports, Nov. 24, p. 1090, and December 4, p. 1293, 
1919). 
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SPITSBERGEN 


But undoubtedly the most exciting transformation in these 
‘‘lands forlorn’’ beyond the Arctie Cirele is taking place in the 
island group of Spitsbergen. Here for some years has been car- 
ried on the most northerly industrial activity in the world, coal 
mining only 10°—700 miles—from the North Pole! Hereby hangs 
the current interest in Spitsbergen that has brought these islands 
so remote from the scenes of conflict into the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference. The story must be told more explicitly.’ 

The Spitsbergen Archipelago, covering an area of some 25,000 
square miles (about the size of West Virginia), lies 400 miles north 
of Norway. This is far north indeed, but nature’s odds against man 
are less formidable here than in similar situations elsewhere. The 
climatic effects of a drift from the Gulf Stream are pronounced. 
The average annual temperature is higher than anywhere else in 
corresponding latitude; the limits of pack ice (see accompanying 
map) are here found farthest north. The west coast of Spits- 
bergen is normally ice free from July to October, sometimes even 
to December. 





Freedom from ice encouraged early exploration of the islands. 
The Dutch navigator, Barents, seeking a northeast passage to the 
Spice Islands, visited them in 1596. News of the great numbers 
of whales encountered on this and succeeding voyages quickly led 
to the founding of a whaling industry. During the first half of the 
seventeenth century the islands were frequented by whalers of 
various European nationalities, among whom Dutch and English 
had the most prominent place. The conflicts that naturally arose 
led to dispute among the powers of western Europe as to the polit- 
ical status of the islands, a question that might perhaps have been 
settled had interest in them been maintained. But in the latter 
half of the century whales abandoned the shores of Spitsbergen, 
the islands were forgotten and till today they have remained with- 
out ownership—a no man’s land. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century interest was revived through the activities of fur 





1 For detailed accounts see R. N. Rudmose Brown: Spitsbergen, Terra Nullius, Geogr. 
Rev., May, 1919, and C. Rabot: The Norwegians in Spitsbergen, Geogr. Rev., Oct.-Nov., 
1919. The latter article is accompanied by many splendid illustrations of which two are 
reproduced herewith. 
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trappers, who have continued their pursuit up to the present time, 
until the wild life of the islands has been almost exterminated. 
It is the commencement of the present century, however, that marks 
the new era—the rise of Spitsbergen as a mining land. 


Coat MINING 


The known coal deposits are estimated at 5,000,000,000 tons. 
The best beds, which vield a good steam coal, are found about the 
two great inlets on the west coast, where good harbor accommoda- 
tions ean be provided and where land transportation is reduced to 
aminimum. Activity is concentrated round Longyear City, Advent 
Bay, built by an American Company who lately sold out their hold- 
ings to Norwegians. During the summer of 1918 Longyear City had 
a population of 800. The number, of course, was reduced during 
the winter, for though mining can go on through the year export 
is limited to the summer. Winter in this remote land sounds 
somewhat desolate, but the ‘‘city’’ boasts many modern conve- 
niences and the wireless station erected by the Norwegian govern- 
ment at Green Harbor provides contact with the outside world. 
The western country is said to be highly mineralized, in particular, 
extensive deposits of iron ore are reported. Bear Island between 
Spitsbergen and Norway is also rich in coal. Added to the Spits- 
bergen coal we have a source that in the future will supply ‘‘every 
port of Norway and Russia between Trondhjem and Archangel 
and the railroads of northern Scandinavia and Russia.’’ 


NORWEGIAN SOVEREIGNTY OVER SPITSBERGEN 


With such potentialities and with claimants of various na- 
tionalities already in the field it was impossible for Spitsbergen 
to remain ano man’s land. Just before the war a conference was 
ealled in Christiania, although no decision was reached before the 
outbreak of hostilities prevented settlement. The question has 
naturally been revived at the Peace Conference, the chief claimants 
being Britain and Norway,’ who both put forward historic rights 
and scientific and economic. interests. 





2 Of recent years Norway has been particularly active in scientific research in Spits- 
bergen and she has established a mail service with the mainland. During 1917 the value 
of commerce between Norway and Spitsbergen amounted to $1,240,000. 
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By treaty between the Allied and Associated Powers and Nor- 
way, Spitsbergen is to pass under Norwegian sovereignty. But 
the treaty provides some definite restrictions which place the 
islands in a special category. There is to be no naval base on any 
of the islands in the Spitsbergen group, and no use is to be made of 
Spitsbergen in time of war. All the signatories to the treaty are 
to enjoy fishing and hunting privileges in the territorial waters. 
Wireless stations are to be at the service of all, and an interna- 
tional meteorological station may be organized. Denmark is to 
represent the interests of Russia until that country gets on its feet 
again, and a Danish commissioner will examine all claims out- 
standing against the islands in one form or another. Final settle- 
ment of these claims is to be made by a tribunal of the interested 
powers with the Danish commissioner as president. 


PROBLEM TEACHING: HOW TO PLAN FOR IT 


By RUBY MINOR 
State Normal College, Emporia, Kans. 


In almost every discussion of project teaching the question 
which seems to cause most concern is how to build the situation so 
that pupils will really feel the need of raising certain specific prob- 
lems and will consciously purpose to answer these problems. 


INTELLECTUAL PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

A very prevalent attitude among educators is to believe that 
certain problems are too intellectual for elementary grade pupils. 
A common tendency is to consider that an attempt to include such 
material in the curriculum is an imposition of so much intellectual 
gvmnastics upon the plastic mind of the pupil and is consequently 
to be avoided by the thoughtful guardian of the course of study. 

That the imposition of intellectual problems unrelated to the 
child’s interests is bad educational policy is admitted by all 
thoughtful advocates ‘of project teaching; this admission, never- 
theless, does not excuse the conscientious teacher from trying to 
lift his pupils to a higher plane of thinking. Otherwise the school 
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becomes a mere market place for exchanging childish ideas without 
the educative leadership of a mature mind. 

In trying to get away from the old régime of autocratic dicta- 
tion by the teacher of certain facts which must be ‘‘covered,’’ we 
are in danger of swinging into an uncharted way where the capri- 
cious whims of childhood are allowed to develop unguided into a 
purposeless round of petty achievements. Such achievements are 
but hints of what children may accomplish when guided by a 
teacher who is not only in sympathy with the child’s interests but 
can also intelligently lead him to choose new and broader interests. 


NEED OF CAREFUL PLANNING 

To formulate any set rules would defeat the purpose of the 
project-problem method. The absence of mechanical devices does 
not, however, preclude careful planning. In just what this plan- 
ning shall consist seems to be the question which causes the 
greatest difficulty. Some seem to think that project-problem 
teaching can have no detailed planning by the teacher because the 
children are supposed to do the planning. But a teacher cannot 
expect to be successful without planning any more than can a gen- 
eral who hopes to lead his forces to victory. Analogies are often 
misleading; but, for the purpose of illustration, let us carry this 
analogy further. The efficient general must have a definite goal, 
he must know his men—their strength and weakness, he must be 
prepared for the unexpected emergency, he must know the field 
wherein he is to work, he must know when to take decisive action 
and when to lie in wait. Fortunately for the general he has re- 
ports from a wide field of others’ experience to assist him; but, 
even so, these are but suggestions to help him in his preparations 
in the making of tentative plans. The final decisions, the parti- 
cular plans, must be his own. He must often depend upon his own 
resourcefulness to bring order out of chaos and turn defeat into 
victory. How sad is the failure, and how great the cost of in- 
efficiency may be readily seen in the history of any war. 

In the annals of educational progress there can be traced fail- 
ures just as ignominious, with results just as disastrous to the 
mental life of the nation as military inefficiency has proved to be 
to its physical life. The danger of inefficient, unprepared teach- 
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ing is more insidious because the evil results are often not so 
tangible. 


AN ILLUSTATION FROM EXPERIENCE 


It is with the hope of giving a suggestion as to the kind of plan- 
ning that is possible that the following experience is related. 
In an article (Project Teaching in Grade Six) in the Elementary 
School Journal for October, 1919, the writer described a project 
which motivated the work of nearly all of the school subjects in 
Grade VI for a semester. The work in geography was the cen- 
tralizing force which led to the preparation of an Oriental exhibit. 
All work had as a general incentive this interesting goal. 

For the purpose of illustrating just how the various problems 
might be launched let us consider the conerete case of the study 
of Japan. The teacher felt that she must not approach the study 
of Japan without knowing the country in a more detailed way than 
she had known it before especially in relation to current events. 
Further she had to consider the angle from which these particular 
pupils were best able to approach the study and thus she had to 
take stock of their fund of knowledge and of their ability. Her 
summary was somewhat as follows: This class had been much 
interested in the Great War. They knew the countries of Europe 
in relation to the war. They were familiar with the problem 
method and had approached the study of Asia with one great ques- 
tion in mind, Why do we hear so much about Europe and so little 
about Asia? They had studied the countries of the Near East, 
raising those questions which are always of interest to children, 
for example, How do the people dress? What kind of homes have 
they? | 

After much consideration the following problem was selected 
as within the pupils’ comprehension: Why is Japan the only 
Asiatie country that is considered a World Power? 

Already the reader is probably mentally registering the objec- 
tion that this is not a child’s problem. But why should it not bea 
problem in Grade VI where pupils are constantly hearing world is- 
sues discussed, when there is scarcely a newspaper but has an item 
concerning Japan? (This class had one period a week in which 
newspaper clippings were read and discussed.) A few of these 
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pupils would soon leave school, launched in the world as citizens, 
expected to know at least how to form opinions concerning issues 
of public interest. 

Few Grade VI pupils, it is true, would select this problem of 
their own accord unless their interest were aroused. Here, then, 
was the next step for the teacher. It may be more interesting at this 
stage to give detailed procedure in order to show just how the 
pupils responded. 


THe Pupits’ Response To THE PROBLEM 

Teacher: In our study of Europe into what groups did we usually classify 
the different countries? 

Catherine: We usually spoke of them as Allies, Central Powers, and Neu- 
trals. 

Teacher: What is meant when a country is spoken of as a ‘‘ Power’’? 

Frank: It means that is has power or influence with others countries. 

Gertrude: It means that it is a leader among the nations. 

Teacher: What countries of Asia have we studied? Locate them on the 
map as you name them. 

William: Armenia, Palestine, Turkey, Arabia, and Persia. 

Teacher: From what you know of these countries what do you think of 
them as World Powers? 

Charles: They are not very important. 

Anna Mae: They don’t rank with European countries in power. 

William: They have so much poverty and are so unprogressive that they 
have very little power. 

Teacher: Which of the countries of Asia do you suppose may be a World 
Power ? 

Zelda: I think perhaps China might be. 

Teacher: Why? 

Zelda: It is the largest country on the map. 

Teacher: Does her answer sound reasonable? 

Edward: Size might help, but I think Japan is just as important as China. 

Teacher: I have a few magazines here with very interesting articles. They 
are a little difficult for you to understand, but they each 
have a paragraph which will help us at this time. (Teacher 
reads brief paragraphs from the Outlook, the Independent, 
ete., which tell of two important Japanese commissions in 
this country.) Why do you suppose so many of our leading 
magazines are printing articles concerning Japan and her 
relations with the United States? 

Dorothy: Japan must be a very important country. 
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Teacher: Last year when I was in New York I walked over to Riverside 
Park one day for my usual exercise and was surprised to see 
an immense crowd around Grant’s Tomb. The tomb was 
beautifully decorated, policemen were hastening about, and 
everyone was excited. Suddenly a procession of automobiles 
brought several Japanese gentlemen to visit the tomb. The 
Mayor of New York escorted these men, and thousands of 
our soldiers paraded past the tomb for their inspection. 
Why do you suppose so much attention was given to these 
particular men? 

Harris: They must have been sent by the Japanese government. 

Teacher: They were the men who are mentioned in these magazine arti- 
eles. But, here, in our own book, ‘‘Japan,’’ from the series 
‘*Peeps at Many Lands,’’ is a paragraph which gives us the 
best idea of all: ‘‘The rise of Japan in becoming one of the 
great Powers of the world has been very sudden and won- 
derful.’’ What problem does all of this discussion raise in 
your mind? 

Charles: Why is Japan so important? 

Teacher: Would anyone word it differently ? 

William: Why is Japan the most important World Power in Asia? 

Teacher: Does anyone want to include another idea in the wording of the 
problem ? 

Frank: Why is Japan the only country in Asia that is considered a World 
Power ? 

Teacher: Whose wording of the problem do you think is best? Then let 
us put Frank’s problem on the board, so that we can have it 
to guide us in our thinking. Let us read it together. What 
do you think we need to know in order to solve this prob- 
lem ? 

Will: I think we should know the size of Japan. (Teacher placed topics 
on board as pupils suggested them.) 

Teacher: Why do you think that will help? 

Will: The size of any country usually has something to do with its im- 
portance. 

Frances: We ought to know something about its climate, because that has 
so much to do with its products. 

Earl: I think we shall want to know something about the people. 

Emile: We want to know the resources of Japan. 

Teacher: I’m glad Emile thought of that. It shows that he remembers a 
new word in our vocabulary. Of what importance is that 
topic in our study? 

Charles: A country’s resources have something to do with its wealth and 
commerce. 
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Frank: Don't you think we ought to study about Japan’s commerce? 

Teacher: What do you think, class? 

Milton: I think commerce is a very important topic, because it shows what 
countries Japan trades with. 

Teacher: We have a number of good suggestions now. In what order do 
you think we should study these topies? I shall number 
them as you wish. 

Constance: Size should come first. 

Teacher: lf you were going to visit this country, what would you want to 
know first ? 

Frank: 1 should want to know in what direction to sail, and just where 
Japan is located. 

Teacher: How many would consider location the best topie to study first? 
Then we shall number that I. Just what are you interested 
in about the location? 

Norman: How far it is from the United States? 

William: In what direction and how far it is from the countries of Europe. 

Teacher: Why do you think its relation to these countries is important ? 

William: The United States is the most important World Power just now, 
and Japan’s trade depends upon reaching the United States 
or Europe. 

Teacher: Just what do you eare to know about the distance? 

Catherine: How many miles it is to Japan. 

Frances: How many days it takes to make the voyage. 

Teacher: Which is really the more interesting? Then we shall put ‘‘dis- 
tance in days’’ in our outline. What topice is next? 

Beulah: 1 think it doesn’t matter much which comes next, but size might 
come after location. 

Teacher: What subtopies do you wish to remember ? 

Miriam: Population and area. 

Teacher: Read the problem again. Let’s be sure that we know why we are 
planning all of this work. Why do.you think that knowing 
population and area might help to solve our problem? 

Miriam: The number of people in a country has something to do with its 
importance, and the area tells how much land they have. 

Teacher: Are there any other topics here that you care to discuss before 
we begin to study? 

Edith: Under climate I think we might have subtopics temperature and 
rainfall. 

Milton: I know a big topic that we’ve omitted—surface. 

Teacher: Why is that important? 

Milton: 1f they have mountains, they may have mines, or if they have 
valleys they may have large farms. 

Teacher: And that brings us to the most interesting topic of all. What is it? 

Edith: The people. 
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Teacher: Now let’s have several subtopics suggesting the problem about the 
people in which you are most interested. 


THE CoMPLETED OUTLINE 


This lesson closed in one half hour with the following outline 
completed ready for study and a few brief suggestions by members 
of the class as to how to study, where to find material, how to use 
it, ete. 

I. Location 
A. Direction, and distance in days from 
1. United States 
2. European countries 
3. Asiatic countries 
II. Size 
A. Population 
1. Compared with the United States 
2. Compared with the countries of Europe and Asia 
B. Area 
1. Compared with the United States 
2. Compared with the European countries 
. Compared with the Asiatic countries 


aS) 


III. Climate 
A. Temperature (compared ) 
B. Rainfall (compared ) 


IV. Resources 
V. Surface 
A. Mountains 
B. Rivers 
1. Drainage 
VI. People 
A. Appearance 
1. Race 
2. Dress 
B. Industries and Occupations 
C. Homes 
D. Schools 
E. Character. 


MeruHop or SOLUTION 
Each day a part of the class period was given to supervised 
study in order that the teacher might be able to assist pupils in 
acquiring economical habits of study. Pupils were encouraged to 
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read their textbooks, then to consult other references which were 
conveniently placed for their use. (See bibliography.) 

Often the literature period was used in reading delightful 
stories and poems of Japan. Lantern lectures and stereograph 
views added interest to the study of many topics. Frequently a 
summary was made, and a checking-up scheme was used to see 
what topics in our outline were not yet reported on. Sometimes 
we tried to answer our problem but always with the idea in mind 
that more study might change our opinion. As each topic was 
approached the pupils worded a minor problem the solution of 
which was a goal toward which to work and a criterion by which 
to evaluate all material. As these minor problems were answered 
the way was cleared for a better understanding of the main prob- 
lem. 

The above plan is only one of many ways in which a problem 
may be suggested and the class started to work. It is very im- 
portant that the problem be kept in mind, especially when sum- 
marizing, in order that there may be unity and purpose in the or- 
ganization of facts. 

It is equally desirable that other questions may arise and other 
lines of activity be suggested and continued, so that the pupils may 
gradually enlarge their experience and thus acquire knowledge, 
skill, and attitudes that will enable them to be intelligent parti- 
cipants in the life about them. 


REFERENCES (SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN) 


John Finnemore: Japan. (Series: Peeps at Many Lands.) Maemillan Co., New 
York. 

Ume’ San in Japan. (Series: Little People Everywhere.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

L. M. Chance: Little Folks of Many Lands. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

F. G. Carpenter: Around the World with the Children. American Book Co., New York. 

F. G. Carpenter: Asia. (Carpenter’s Geographical Readers.) American Book Co., 
New York. 

N. B. Allen: Geographical and Industrial Studies; Asia. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Ellsworth Huntington: Asia: A Geography Reader. Rand McNally Co., Chicago. 

Harriet Miller: Little People of Asia. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Mary Cate Smith: Life in Asia. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

Mrs. M. (Chaplin) Ayrton: Child Life in Japan. D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Marian M. George: China and Japan. (Little Journeys.) A. Flannigan Co., Chicago. 

H. Clive Barnard: Asia in Pictures, A. & C. Black, London. 

Luey F. Perkins: The Japanese Twins. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Mary H. Wade: Our Little Japanese Cousin. C. Page and Co., Boston. 
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Mae St. J. Bramhall: Wee Ones of Japan. Harper & Bros., New York. 
T. W. Knox: Japan and China. (Boy Travellers.) Harper & Bros., New York. 
Teresa P. Williston: Japanese Fairy Tales. Rand-McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Mary F. Nixon-Roulet: Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales. American Book Co., 
New York. 


Mary (MeNeill) Fenollosa: Blossoms from a Japanese Garden. F. A. Stokes Co.. 
New York. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS* 


By GEORGE J. MILLER 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 


As many of you know the movement to organize the National 
Council of Geography Teachers was started in 1914, and the or- 
ganization was completed the following year. Its purpose is to 
‘increase the effectiveness of geography teaching in America (a) 
by promotion of national educational movements; (b) by coopera- 
tion in the organization and development of state councils; and 
(¢) in such other ways as the officers may from time to time deter- 
mine.’’ It aims to accomplish its work through the study of 
educational problems and the contribution of its findings to the 
country as a whole; by giving its assistance to school officials, and 
by providing speakers for meetings. It is probable that the most 
effective immediate results will be accomplished by the coopera- 
tive efforts of state and local councils. The National Council 
should give the largest measure of assistance possible to the state 
organizations. 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF STATE COUNCILS 

When the National Council was organized there was in the 
United States but one state organization devoted to advancing the 
teaching of geography. State organizations now exist in twenty- 
five states and will probably be established in four others during 
1920. Leaders are at work in four other states but they do not 
consider that local conditions favor organization at present. Death 
has produced a vacancy in one state. This leaves fifteen states 
Without leaders. These states are New Mexico, Nevada, Wyo- 





* A report presented at the St. Louis meeting of the Council by the Secretary. 
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ming, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire. It is probably too much to expect the forma- 
tion of a State Council in some of these states. Others may have 
strong organizations if a capable leader may be found. My ex- 
perience indicates that the validity of so-called ‘‘insurmountable 
difficulties’? in various states depends upon the type of leader. 
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Fic. 1—State Councils of geography teachers in 1919. 
1—State organization completed. 
2—State organization will probably be completed in 1920. 
3—Leaders have been appointed. (Rhode Island is in this class.) 
4—No leader secured. 


The highest compliments are due some of our state leaders for 
the manner in which they have broken through school political 
rings, or strong conservatism and have established State Councils. 
Unfortunately leadership and organizing ability are not qualities 
of all geography teachers. 

The value of the State Council is not to be measured by the 
number of its members but by its influence in the state. This in- 
fluence is produced at present through such activities as meetings, 
presentation of programs, preparation of courses of study, en- 
couragement of local regional studies, preparation of lists of ref- 
erence material and other aids to teachers, advisory counsel con- 
cerning geographic material and suitable teachers, publication of 
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bulletins, preparation of articles for local educational journals, 
ete., ete. Meetings throughout the country have been attended by 
thousands. In Massachusetts the attendance at the State Council 
meeting was as large, if not larger, than that at the general session 
of the State Teachers Association. In New York meetings of geo- 
graphy teachers have had an attendance of nearly 1,000. About 
500 attended the recent meeting of the State Council in Minnesota. 

















Fic. 2—Distribution of Members of the National Council of Geography Teachers in 1919. 
One dot represents one member. 


Kansas has divided its State Council into four sections meeting 
in different parts of the state. California has two thriving organ- 
izations. As much may be said of several other states. 


PRESENT SITUATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL 

The National Council now has a membership of 833. The 
membership is distributed largely in the north central and north- 
eastern states as indicated on the map, Fig. 2. Massachusetts leads 
in membership with 107, California is second with 91, and Ohio is 
third with 65. 

I wish at this time to express publicly the great appreciation 
of the Council for the substantial assistance rendered by the Am- 
erican Geographical Society by a grant of $200. <A very large part 
of what has been accomplished by the Council was made possible 








~] 
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by this assistance. It has made it possible to secure results in a 
short time that otherwise would have required years and which 
might not have been secured at all. I wish to express a similar 
appreciation for the support and cooperation of the former editor 
and publisher of the Journal of Geography—R. H. Whitbeck. He 
gave unstintingly the pages of the Journal as well as a portion of 
the small subscription fee at a time when the success of the Coun- 
cil was problematical. The first membership was largely made 
up from those who were already subscribers to the Journal. The 
Journal has been, and continues to be, a vital factor in securing 
and maintaining the support of the large body of geography 
teachers. 

Though a loss occurred along some lines of endeavor during 
the war, a great gain has been secured as a result of the war. It 
lias awakened an interest in geography such as never before ex- 
isted in America, This interest extends to students, to school 
officials, and to the public. The geography of the world is now 
a subject of household discussion. Our newspapers and magazines 
give much space to it. 


ADVANCEMENT OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Everything indicates that now is the time for geographers to 
rise to the situation, capitalize this interest, and advance the teach- 
ing of geography so that it will occupy a worthy place in the eur- 
riculum of our schools. It should be one of the best taught sub- 
jects instead of the most poorly taught. The mere writing of text 
hooks will not alone produce the desired results, although it will 
help. The best that geography has to offer and the teaching that 
should accomplish this must be placed clearly before school of- 
ficers in a form that they may use. 

The interest of normal school officials must be aroused so that 
they will make special efforts to provide properly for the prepara- 
tion of the teachers who leave their schools. Some normal schools 
offer no regular courses in geography; in others the geography 
courses are taught by ‘‘whoever has a vacant hour’’; in others, 
good courses in geography are offered but students are not re- 
quired to take them. It seems incredible that normal schools are 
sending out graduates to teach geography who have had no real 
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preparation, but such is the regrettable fact. The number of nor- 
mal schools giving high grade work in geography is increasing and 
the same is true of the amount of work offered in others. The 
officers of these schools need encouragement. 

This means that the colleges and universities must make an 
effort to supply strong teachers for normal schools. It also means 
that a graduate of the university must be inspired to be a teacher, 
interested in the preparation of teachers for the elementary and 
high schools and not interested, primarily, in research in subject 
matter. Here is a field that is almost wholly untouched by our 
universities, or, provided for inadequately. Much of the prepara- 
tion of our university graduate bears no relation to the position 
in which he will work. The requirements of the normal schools 
are largely disregarded. The assumption in the past has been 
that ‘‘the one who knows his subject can teach it.’’ This is an 
absolute fallacy in so far as normal school, high school, and elemen- 
tary school teachers are concerned. It may be true of university 
teachers. Knowledge of the subject is the first requisite for a 
successful teacher but it is not enough. Interest in research is 
likewise essential to a growing teacher but it cannot be the prime 
interest of a successful teacher in the departments of education 
named above. 

How tHe Councin May Hep 

How the desired results are to be accomplished is a vital ques- 
tion. The Council should establish standards for geography work 
in normal schools, high schools, and in the elementary schools. 
This means that the most capable leaders in the university, the 
normal school, and the secondary school must aid in the work. 
Such standards for the various departments of school organization 
have been prepared by a number of other organizations and these 
standards have become the guides for school officers. This ae- 
counts for the fact that a subject like history is so well coordinated 
throughout the school course. As much must be done for geog- 
raphy. Today geography lacks organization and hence does not 
command the respect due it. If correlation with other subjects is 
not to mean the submergence of geography then geography teachers 
must be prepared to submit a strong course. If the work is done 
by others, geography will be only incidental. Geography teachers 
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must be sufficiently alert to see that the subject receives proper 
recognition and emphasis when such correlations are made. 

A beginning along these lines has been made at this meeting. 
Professor Cushing has presented a report on geography in normal 
schools and Dr. Brigham a similar report for elementary and 
secondary schools. These reports are now to be completed and 
put into such form that we may urge their adoption.’ A begin- 
ning must be made though we do not all agree. If our school geog- 
raphy work can be raised to the standards set in these reports 
a great advance will have been accomplished. Other and better 
standards may be established later. 

The cause needs strong speakers who are willing to attend 
meetings and aid in promoting better teaching of geography. Of- 
ficers of state and district teachers associations desire some one 
who may address the general sessions at such gatherings as well 
as section meetings. This means that addresses more or less 
popular in type must be given. The broad field of geography and 
the significance of geographic knowledge in national and inter- 
national affairs offer an unlimited opportunity to geographers. 

To accomplish these ends funds are necessary and they are 
not available at present. However, an increased membership will 
supply part of them and it is my opinion that additional funds 
may be secured from interested people if the geographers of the 
country join with their enthusiastic support. 


NEED OF COOPERATION 

Never in the history of geography teaching has there been 
such an opportunity as now exists. Never has there been such 
a favorable time to demonstrate the value of geographic training. 
Knowledge of the countries of the world is now sought by every 
wide-awake American. The importance of geographic knowledge 
in the development of national life is well recognized. Now is the 
time to act. As an officer of the National Council I wish to invite, 
nay more, to urge the hearty cooperation of every geographer and 
of every other person interested in the schools of America. The 


future has much in store for geography and geographers if such 
cooperation is given. 





1 See the following report on the St. Louis Meeting. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The National Council of Geography Teachers held its annual 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., December 29 to 31, 1919, in conjunction 
with the Association of American Geographers and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The meetings were 
well attended by an enthusiatic group of geography teachers. The 
papers, which were excellent in quality, were presented according 
to program (see the Journal for December, pp. 362-363). They 
will appear in succeeding numbers of the Journal. The meeting 
was charaterized by a unanimity of opinion that geography, 
properly taught, is unexcelled for citizenship training and that 
now is the time to work unitedly to increase the efficiency of such 
teaching. 

The report by Dr. A. P. Brigham on geography in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and the one by Professor S. W. Cush- 
ing on geography in normal schools will be of special significance 
in promoting better geography teaching. Both reports were pre- 
liminary in character, but they will be issued in final form during 
the year. 


The following were among the noteworthy steps taken by the 
Board of Directors: 

1. A committee of six was appointed to complete the reports 
on elementary and secondary school geography, and on normal 
school geography. This committee consists of Dr. Albert P. 
Brigham, Chairman, Dr. A. KE. Parkins, President R. H. Whitbeck, 
and Professors Summer W. Cushing, Jane K. Atwood, Geo. J. 
Miller. This committee held one session at St. Louis, Dee. 31st, 
and completed plans for redrafting the preliminary reports pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

2. A syndicate was formed to supply geographic material to © 
educational journals and other papers and magazines. The ma- 
terial will vary from articles on geography teaching to geographic 
news items. The Director is Dr. A. EK. Parkins, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

3. President R. H. Whitbeck was directed to compile a list of 
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schools conducting summer sessions and to urge that suitable pro- 
vision be made for preparing teachers of geography. The secre- 
tary was instructed to compile a list of geography instructors 
available for such sessions, so that no school need be without an 
instructor because of inability to find one. 

4. All State Directors were requested to urge that the normal 
schools of their state provide adequately for the preparation. of 
geography teachers. The minimum should be a well-equipped 
geography department in each normal school, with at least one 
properly prepared instructor. 

5. State Directors were urged to secure geographic material 
for their state educational journals and to cooperate fully with 
those journals to improve geography teaching in their respective 
states. 

6. The Executive Committee and other officers of the National 
Council were instructed to encourage the establishment of a medal 
fund, such medal to be awarded to those who have given distin- 
guished service in advancing the teaching of geography in the 
schools of America. 

7. The Secretary was instructed to take necessary measures 
for affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

8. The following officers were elected: 

President, R. H. Whitbeck, University of Wisconsin. 

Vice-President, Isaiah Bowman, Director, American Geographical 
Society, New York City. 

Vice-President, H. H. Barrows, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Secretary, George J. Miller, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 

Treasurer, Mabel Stark, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Members of Executive Committee, terms to expire 1922: A. P. 
Brigham, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York; A. E. Parkins, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; W. W. 
Atwood, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Directors at Large: R. D. Calkins, Mendel EK. Branom, W. W. 
Clendennin, O. W. Freeman, N. M. Fenneman, J. Calvin Hanna, 
Sumner W. Cushing, Bessie L. Ashton. 

Grorce J. Miuuer, Secretary, 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON CAPITAL CITIES: 
EDINBURGH; CALCUTTA 


As a supplement to Mr. Homburg’s ‘‘Capital Cities’’ in the 
January number of the Journal note may be made of the article 
‘‘The Position of Some Capital Cities’? by C. B. Faweett in the 
Geographical Teacher (Autumn, 1918). 

Admitting that capital cities have a distinct individuality, as 
Mr. Homburg has demonstrated, one may yet recognize certain 
types among cities of this category. Mr. Faweett finds five such 
types, though the division is not sharp and some cities might be 
put in more than one class. The types are: 

1. The dominant node of a natural region in which the state 

developed, a ‘natural’ capital. Examples: Paris, London, 

Cairo, Belgrad, Buda-Pest, Moscow, Copenhagen, Mexico. 
. A principal frontier base or outlook. Examples: Edinburgh, 

Pekin, Delhi, Petrograd. 

. A principal place of entry—of conquerors or colonists. This 
is usually also a principal focus of intercourse with other 
peoples. Examples: Calcutta, Dublin, Alexandria, Rio de 


Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Sydney, N. S. W., Melbourne, Cape 
Town. 


bo 


4. Artificial capitals. Kxamples: Washington, Canberra, 
Ottawa, Hague, Madrid, Bern, Berlin. 
d. A node of great routes, but not the focus of an important 


natural region such as those referred to in (1). Examples: 
Constantinople and Vienna. 


An excellent illustration of selective forces at work in the crea- 
tion of a capital city is seen in Edinburgh. 


The Midland Valley of Scotland is the only large fertile and populous 
area in that country; and it has no chief natural focus. Perth, Stirling 
and Glasgow, at the heads of its three great estuaries, are each nodal points; 
and before the industrial age no one of them was dominant. But Scotland 
had only one great neighbour, and only one enemy to be dreaded, England. 
And between the English and Scottish Lowlands there is only one open 
lowland route—the coastal sill from the Vale of York to the Lothians. 
Hence in time of war the first duty of the Scottish army was to hold this 
entry to the Lowlands: and at all times this was the way by which Scotland 
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was most directly in contact with other countries. These facts led the 
Kings of the Seots to fix their chief stronghold near the Seottish end of 
this route, whence they could best protect the land behind. From the 15th 
century onward England was no less the chief neighbour, though war be- 
tween the two countries had ceased. The local topographic features which 
made the Castle Rock a natural site for a fortress determined the exact 
position of the city; but it was the wider relations just mentioned which 
made this city the eapital of Seotland; and it was the long duration of 
these conditions that made Edinburgh the unquestioned traditional focus 
of Scottish nationalism. 


Of the constant shifting of geographic values the case of 
Caleutta, capital of British India down to 1912, affords an example: 

Here was a depot and base of the English East India Company; from 
here, as from their other bases on the coasts of India, the English spread 
inland; and Caleutta naturally became the chief port because of its situa- 
tion at the seaward end of the Ganges plains. So long as the British power 
was conscious of its direct dependence on overseas communications its 
capital for India remained in the seaport. The opening of the Suez Canal 
and the construction of railways in India lessened the relative importance 
of Caleutta; and this together with the pull of the tradition, established by 
rulers who came in from the north-west, that Delhi is the imperial capital, 


and political conditions in Bengal, led to the transfer of the capital to 
the latter city. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES 


In the article ‘‘Geographie Factors in the Economic Progress 
of the South’”’ (Bull. Phila. Geogr. Soc., October, 1919) Professor 
G. D. Hubbard lays stress on the mineral wealth of our southern 
states. Already our south—chiefly Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas 
and Tennessee—furnishes 55 per cent of the world’s aluminium ore. 
The southern Appalachians afford abundant sources of water 
power whereby is furnished electrical power necessary for the re- 
duction of the ore and the production of the alloys and compounds 
in which the metal is largely used. 

Alabama and Tennessee are rich in iron ore and Missouri has 
no mean supply. These three states yield one-eighth of the ore 
mined in the country but the proportion of ore in reserve is much 
greater. Coal is produced in the same proportion and nature has 
been lavish with the oil resources of the south. About one-half of 
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the copper of the country comes from the south. There is no 
need to speak of the importance of Arizona here, but the develop- 
ment just begun in Tennessee should be noted as having a promis- 
ing future. Alabama mines half the country’s graphite while 
Georgia claims a similar proportion of ochers and mineral paint 
pigments. Salt and sulphur are found in quantity. Louisiana is 
credited with producing one-tenth of the country’s salt and one- 
half the sulphur. The south has a practical monopoly of our pro- 
duction of manganese and phosphates. 


AMOS W. FARNHAM 


Through the death on December 11 of Amos W. Farnham, of 
Fulton, N. Y., we have lost one of our pioneer teachers of geog- 
raphy. 

Professor Farnham was a truly great teacher. He represented 
the old school, but being a true scholar he kept abreast of the times 
and carried the torch of the new geography forward. His students 
were taught how to handle books and maps and to appreciate na- 
ture—in other words they were taught to think. In the work of 
graded geography he had few peers. Love of country and home 
was his great hobby and home geography his special forte. Of 
his writings mention may here be made of Oswego Methods in 
Geography (Bardun Publishing Company) and Geography Course 
in the Oswego State Normal and Training School (Journal of 
Geography, vol. 5, 1906, pp. 49-65; 109-119; 211-223; 265-277), the 
latter one of several papers contributed to the Journal. 

Professor Farnham was a graduate of Oswego Normal School 
and Ph.D. of Charleston University, 8S. C. He was a member of 
the faculty of Oswego Normal School from 1894 until his resigna- 
tion in 1913. Beyond the work of the classroom he took an active 
interest in civic matters: he was always deeply concerned in the 
welfare of his city, state and nation. 

This brief appreciation voices the sentiment of thousands of 
his former pupils. 

EMANUEL M. Cuark, 
Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


For THE TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Training for Foreign Trade. By R. S. MacElwee and F. G. Nichols, De- 
partment of Commerce, Miscellaneous Series, No. 97, Washington, 
D. C., 1919. Price 15 cents. 

This publication is of interest not only for the practical suggestions on 
courses and material useful to the teacher of commercial geography, but 
because of the attitude towards geography as a whole. As prerequisite to 
training for foreign trade it is ‘‘assumed that the student has studied the 
principles of geography and therefore has a fair grasp of the physical 
factors at work upon mankind.’’ Further requisite is a first or funda- 
mental study of commercial geography—a survey of the countries of the 
world and their resources. An essential in the training course suggested 
is Commodities of World Commerce, treated either as products of the 
world in general or as of individual countries. In illustration there is 
given an outline of a commodity study course by J. Russell Smith, and 
two topical outlines for the study of individual commodities by J. Paul 
Goode. Use of maps and statistics geographically presented—a laboratory 
method—is commended. This is a broad, basic study. 

Detailed work takes up the study of Commercial Areas (Market 
Studies). Transportation is regarded as the single factor of greatest im- 
portance in international commerce. Classification for study of the world’s 
markets is made accordingly. The United States Shipping Board’s Map 
of Major Commercial Divisions and Trade Regions of the World (repro- 
duced in the bulletin) is used as a base. There are ten major divisions: 
Atlantic North American; Pacific North American; Middle American; 
South American; North European; Mediterranean; West and South 
African; Indian Ocean; East Asian; Australian. These are subdivided 
into regions. The successful conduct of foreign trade in any part of the 
world demands besides the linguistic requirement an understanding of 
the character of the region as regards (1) history, governments, institu- 
tions; (2) geography, resources, transportation, population, trade statis- 
ties; (3) methods and practices used in the carrying on of commerce in the 
region in question. Special courses must be designed to fill this need. Four 
outlines of such courses are furnished in the bulletin. They refer to Latin 
America, Russia (former Russian Empire), Levant or Near East; Far 
East. Bibliographies are given in each case. 


THE Prosect MetHop 


List of References on the Project Method in Education. Library Leaflet 
No. 9, 1919. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


General references and references under special subjects including geog- 
raphy are given in this list. 





